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BLACKFRIARS 


MORAL DILEMMAS 
II. Anomalies and Grace 


GERALD VANN, 0.P. 


‘hk: ‘muddled marriage’ is only one among a great 


number of cases needing very special pastoral sym- 

pathy and care and guidance, in these days especially. 
The grim fact has to be faced that problems connected with 
the sexual life, often caused by a clash between the individual 
Catholic’s instinct or indeed conviction on the one hand and 
the Church’s teaching as it is so often presented or under- 
stood on the other, are responsible not only for great un- 
happiness in the lives of innumerable Catholics, but also for 
the fact that an appalling number are led, by their inability 
to ‘conform’, to leave the Church altogether. The equally 
grim fact has also to be faced that within the Church the 
growing conviction among lay people that the clergy either 
cannot or will not understand or sympathise with their very 
real difficulties is leading to a wider and wider cleavage 
between the two. 

The case of preventive birth-control is a notorious 
example. There are married people who for one reason or 
another just cannot, at least temporarily, have more child- 
ren: what an insult fo tell them, sans facons, that in that 
case they must just ‘abstain from indulgence in sexual inter- 
course’. (Ecclesiastical jargon often indicates a lack of real 
theological thinking.) The whole point is that this is not a 
question of ‘indulgence’: it is of the very essence of their 
married, their Catholic married, life. From the layman’s 
point of view what too often happens is that first they are 
told how wonderfully God has blessed the mystery of human 
love and sex and marriage, and then in the next breath they 
are told to go off and do without it. The very first thing they 
must be made to see is that the Church does not regard 
abstinence for them as a ‘solution’: that in fact, apart from 
the not very safe or satisfactory, though indeed helpful, 
expedient of the ‘safe period’ there is no solution. We are 
living in a very unnatural sort of world; and in consequence, 


424 
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what is natural for us, and therefore good, is often impos- 
sible. If indeed they can, in these unnatural circumstances, 
manage when all else fails, to achieve abstinence together in 
union with the sufferings and the sacrifice of our Lord, they 
are achieving heroic virtue, which means something like 
sanctity, and they should be told so. But to demand this 
heroic virtue of them with the easy nonchalance or the 
impatient curtness with which one might command a boy to 
stop stealing apples from an orchard is to do a grave dis- 
service to God and man alike. 

But it is not marriage only which provides these painful 
and often insoluble difficulties. Every individual human 
being has his own individual psycho-sexual make-up and 
therefore his own individual difficulties. Quite apart from 
the normal problems of adolescence there are the various 
adult problems which beset the heterosexual, the homosexual, 
the bisexual, the ‘intersexual’? or hermaphrodite, the auto- 
erotic; there are all the more or less pathological manifesta- 
tions of the sexual instinct; and all of these, or rather each 
of these, needs understanding and sympathy if guidance is 
to be given, and positive and creative guidance if anything 
of value is to be achieved. 

What could be more discouraging to anyone, of whatever 
age or ‘type’, who is struggling with his or her particular 
difficulties, than to be blandly told by someone who presum- 
ably has no experience of any such difficulties: Gratia Dei 
sufficit—go to the sacraments, and ‘the grace of God is 
sufficient’? The plain fact of the case as they see it is that 
the grace of God is mot sufficient, for they go to the sacra- 
ments, they go on trying, and their difficulties none the less 
continue. This does not mean that we must not quote St Paul 
to them: it does mean that we must explain him. In the 
same way we must not water down the Church’s teaching 
about sin: we must explain it; and above all we must 
explain that the struggle against this or that tendency is 
part of something much greater and wider, the struggle 
for something, and that this in its turn is not essentially a 
struggle to do something but to be something—to be taken 
into, and possessed by, that torrent of life and of love which 
is the Christ-life on earth. 
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Grace is indeed sufficient: but for what? Not to do away 
with all difficulties instantly, or after a short—or perhaps a 
very long—period, for it is not magic. It is sufficient, given 
goodwill and courage and perseverance, to transform the 
personality gradually, slowly, perhaps very slowly, but 
surely till it becomes ensouled by love. The difficulties may 
even then continue, materially speaking, but they will have 
lost their sting, their malice: they will not kill or quench the 
life that has been received. 

But if they continue at all, in any sense, it must mean 
that victory has not been achieved, and therefore grace has 
not been sufficient after all? No; the whole point of this 
life is that it is struggle, not victory, not guies. The trouble 
is that our idea of what this struggle is has been so largely 
falsified: we tend to think of the Christian life as a struggle 
against immorality, and immorality as a question of sins of 
the flesh. Now where these latter are concerned the issue 
seems clear-cut: as long as I continue to commit these sins 
I am enslaved; once I have stopped committing them I am 
victorious. (Yes, though even so it is not quite so simple 
as that: you might for instance have achieved continence 
but not chastity, which incidentally would be a very dan- 
gerous state of affairs.) But take the case of charity, the 
most important of all: if you could say you no longer com- 
mitted any sins against charity, would you then have achieved 
victory? In a sense, yes indeed, beyond the dreams of most 
mortals; but still only in a sense, Charity consists not in an 
abstention but in a state of being—of being in love with God 
and his creation; and love can go on growing indefinitely, 
so that here you would not have achieved victory until you 
had achieved the fullest measure of love of which God had 
made you capable. 

That the struggle continues, therefore, is no cause for 
despair or even despondency: it is the condition of life. 
Yes, but nevertheless, the Catholic will cry, you tell us that 
x is a mortal sin and that if I commit it and die I shall go 
to hell: so how does all that help me? It helps because it 
will rectify just that way of looking at things, which is a 
falsification not only of the nature of morality but, far worse, 
of the nature of God. If x is a mortal sin then it is always a 
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mortal sin, objectively speaking; but the more you struggle 
against it the less likely it is, in each successive case, to be 
mortal subjectively speaking; and the more love of God 
there is in you the less likelihood there is of any sin at all 
being mortal subjectively speaking—because the less there 
will necessarily be of deliberate malice and the more of mere 
frailty. And quite apart from all that, do you really think 
that God, who is Love and who died to save us, could do 
as you imply: could ignore a man’s struggles however unsuc- 
cessful, and wait till he had fallen and then pounce upon 
him? You must not of course begin to minimise sin on that 
account or to adopt a false optimism: on the contrary, it is 
essential to try to deepen and deepen your sense of sin in 
general, its true nature, its horror, the way it hurts God. 
But at the same time you must try equally to deepen your 
sense of God’s mercy and love and understanding, and your 
humble hope in them. 

A well-known book and film have made familiar to us 
recently the motto, ‘Never take no for an answer’. An analo- 
gous motto might well find its place on the title page of 
every book of pastoral theology: ‘Never give don’t for an 
answer’. Nothing so fills people with discouragement, and 
perhaps in the end despair, as to have to listen to violent 
diatribes about the heinousness of this or that mode of 
behaviour without one word or thought of constructive 
advice or encouragement. There may be, there often is, no 
real solution to a human problem: there is always some- 
thing constructive and creative to be said about it. 

It is a heartening thing that the outstanding work of the 
Cahiers Laénnec, in which doctors, psychiatrists and theo- 
logians collaborated in a truly constructive approach to these 
problems, is now available in an English translation. Here 


1 New Problems in Medical Ethics, edited in English by Dom Peter 
Flood, 0.s.8. Translated from the French ‘Cahiers Laénnec’ by Malachy 
Gerard Carroll. (Mercier Press; 218.) 

The book comprises four studies, on the Sexual Problems of the 
Adolescent, on Intersexuality, on Abortion and on the Lourdes’ Cures. 

It is a great pity that a better (and more accurate) title was not found 

for this translation, and that the translation itself is sometimes lacking in 

clarity; moreover, there are medical terms which should have been 
explained for the non-medical reader, and some German quotations 
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you will find, on the medical side, a treatment as humane 
and constructive as it is scientific of such questions as the 
problems of adolescence (masturbation), of intersexuality 
(the marriage of hermaphrodites, plastic surgery, etc.), of 
homosexuality; and, on the part of the theologian-contribu- 
tors, a truly theological approach, matter-of-fact, sensitive, 
always creative—the larger issues, the ultimate ends, never 
lost sight of in concern for the immediate moral judgment. 

What help can be given to those weighed down by such 
problems? (There are of course people who are quite happy 
about their own particular sexual tendencies and have no 
moral scruples about finding the requisite outlet for them: 
we are not concerned here with them, but with those for 
whom these things are indeed a problem and who need help 
and ask for it, sometimes desperately.) 

In the case of adolescent masturbation one might have 
thought that at least the evil days of scaremongering tac- 
tics, of the threat of insanity and so forth, were over; but 
the editor of the translation of this book makes it clear that 
at any rate in some places this is not so. Even if it were, how- 
ever, there would still remain the type of ‘treatment’ which 
consists in alternately thundering about the moral evil and 
degradation involved, and feeding to the young (to quote 
the editor again) that sort of ‘pious literature which extols 
the virtue of holy chastity in poetic and floral terms’—a 
literature which as he rightly says ‘does not appeal to modern 
youth and offers therefore no help in their difficulties’.? 

It is just as important to make it clear that masturbation 
is ‘natural’ for a boy, in the popular sense of the word, as 

which should have been translated. Of the matter itself, apart from one 
or two statements which seem questionable or to call for qualification, it 
is difficult to speak too highly, though the contributions are not all of 
equal value. What one would really like to see—and what would be of 
inestimable practical value—is a much smaller, and cheaper, book made 
up of the best of the first two studies, so that these might be more 
readily available to all who have to deal with young people or have the 
cure of souls, The Mercier Press have already put us in their debt by 
making available Baron Frederick von Gagern’s excellent Difficulties in 
Married Life in a six-shilling edition: they would increase the debt 
immensely if they. produced a companion volume made up of some of the 
essays from this present book. 


2 op. cit. pp. 4-5. 
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it is to explain that it is not natural in the philosophical 
sense of the word. Both things are equally necessary. It is 
‘natural’ for him because he has become conscious of new 
potentialities in himself with which he wants to experiment, 
and, having experimented, wants to continue enjoying the 
satisfactions they afford, at a moment in his evolution when 
he is not yet capable, even though he is well informed 
theoretically, of seeing and feeling these things as part of 
the much bigger and greater mystery of human love, for he 
is still in his auto-erotic stage of development. Later, if he 
passes into a homosexual phase as so often happens, it will 
similarly be ‘natural’ for him to share his satisfactions with 
his friends. You have to make it clear then at the very begin- 
ning that he is not a freak or a pariah (if he is in any danger 
of thinking so) and that you realise that what he is doing is 
(again in the popular sense) ‘natural enough’: without this, 
anything else you can say will fall on deaf ears; the old in- 
supportable tension between the Church’s (apparently) arbit- 
rary fiat and what seems reasonable will be set up in his mind. 
- Having made this clear, you can then go on to show how 
sex, not because of some ecclesiastical or religious fiat but in 
the nature of things and by common consent of all humanity, 
is to be regarded as perfect in itself only when it is an 
element in something much greater: that total and un- 
restricted mutual self-giving which we call love. ‘It is ad- 
mitted by the majority of sexologists that full personal 
realisation is found, when there is a sexual relation, only in 
complete and real love, with its carnal and psychological 
components fully respected. . . . It is for us to show [the 
adolescent], with Hesnard, that “sexual pleasure is indeed 
simply an increase of being .. . a source of true joy only 
when it has ceased to be partial and aberrant, when it has 
been raised to a love capable of altruism and tenderness”.’® 
Thus he may be brought to see that auto-eroticism is mot 
natural in the true sense of the word precisely because it is 
the isolation of one element from its human totality and is 
therefore, even from the point of view of sexual pleasure 
itself, partial, imperfect. 
But even if all this is acknowledged the difficulties may 
3 op. cit. pp. 8, 18. ; 
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well continue? Yes, and here the essential thing is to under- 
line the fact that this is one difficulty, to be dealt with bit by 
bit, among a host of others—laziness, lying, dishonesty, 
greediness and so on—and that growth in the Christian life 
as a whole does not depend on an instant or even a quick 
solution of this particular problem any more than on that of 
any other moral problem. An appalling number of young 
people cease practising their religion because they cannot 
‘conform’ in this matter: but as we have seen, if they ended 
this struggle there would still be many others, for struggle 
is the condition of life—and would they leave the Church 
simply because they could not control their tempers, their 
curiosity, their greeds of one kind or another? Put this par- 
ticular problem thus into a more general setting, a more 
reasonable light, and then, but only then, you may hope to 
break the vicious circle‘ by getting rid of the anxiety bred 
by the sense of guilt. ‘To exaggerate the importance of 
common-place masturbation at the time of puberty is to com- 
promise its disappearance and to invite complications which 
favour obsession. On the contrary, this occasion—I would 
almost say fortunate occasion—when masturbation is avowed, 
ought to be seized on to show the subject that there is here 
a manifestation of a sudden development of his sexuality 
which must only be transitory if he wishes to become, as he 
aspires to do, a man in the full sense of the word.’® 

All this is very far from saying that the moral significance 
of masturbation is to be brushed aside as unimportant: on 
the contrary, its importance will be underlined the more the 
importance, the value, the mystery, of the sexual life in its 
fullness is stressed. But if the priest for his part realises, 
distinguishing as always between objective and subjective, 
how small the measure of responsibility, of deliberation and 
malice, may be, he will set himself at all costs not to ‘over- 
whelm the sinner. Indeed, he would thus only increase the 
sentiment of inferiority of which masturbation is often merely 
the symbol, On the contrary, the psyche must be consolidated 
and strengthened, the heart must be opened, respect for self 


4 Failures produce anxiety: the anxiety itself produces further failures. 
5 op. cit. pp. 14-15. 
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developed and confidence in the possibility of self-conquest 
re-established.’ ® 

The same sort of approach is still more necessary where 
there is question of sexual aberrations such as homosexuality 
which cause profound distress and produce problems which 
seem insoluble. As Pére Charles Larére remarks: ‘The first 
condition of effective spiritual cure rests in the greeting. 
It is a very difficult moment for the invert when he faces up 
to admitting his inversion. The priest must therefore be very 
understanding, but discreet and considerate, in his first ques- 
tions, awakening confidence before going on to speak of 
spiritual remedies, With many patients, the fact of being 
able to speak of it openly for the first time without seeing 
the pharisaic look or the look of naive astonishment on the 
face of his listener is already the beginning of a cure.?’ 

The root cause of many tragically unsuccessful encounters 
of this kind would seem to be that the one from whom help 
is sought has never been taught the absolutely essential 
distinction between psycho-sexual deviations on the one hand 
and the sexual sins to which they may or may not give rise 
on the other. There is nothing at all disgraceful, still less 
morally reprehensible, about homosexuality: and the invert 
can justly point to the long list of great inverts—philo- 
sophers, statesmen, warriors, painters, poets—so many of 
whom have done so much to benefit humanity. But in the 
second place, even where there is sin, though objectively 


6 op. cit. p. 41. One would like to quote far more fully this magnificent 
paper on ‘Masturbation and Grave Sin’ by Pére Snoeck, which says 
with such wisdom and balanced judgment what needs to be said: an 
invaluable guide for all who have to help young people in these matters. 
There are excellent things, moreover, in the paper on ‘Medical Aspects’ 
by Professor J. G. Prick and Dr J. A. Calon, concerning the sort of 
regulation which is not repressive but liberating, the importance of 
education towards heterosexuality, and of education (in the wide, cult- 
ural sense) generally: ‘In the light of ideas discovered by the child in 
the domain of religion, morality, aesthetics, social relations, the value of 
sexuality becomes relative, which causes it to lose gradually its tyrannical 
power’; ‘one must not consider the fact of onanism in isolation; on the 
contrary, one must attempt to assist the whole personality to rise to a 
higher level, using for this purpose all the indications with which nature 
herself furnishes us’. 

7 p. 116, 
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speaking when it is homosexual it is graver, because more 
unnatural, than when it is heterosexual, still from the pas- 
toral point of view there should be just as much sympathy 
for the homosexual who from weakness falls into his par- 
ticular sin as for the heterosexual who falls into his. 

We are not concerned with the various different forms of 
homosexuality (‘there is no such thing as homosexuality as 
such’) nor with its etiology. From the pastoral point of view, 
the important distinction will be between the invert who 
wants to be cured of his inversion and the invert who does 
not and cannot. In the first case the priest will co-operate 
with the psychiatrist by doing his best, as Pére Larére points 
out, to break down in the subject the ‘idea of the fatalism of 
his vice, an idea which usually obsesses him’, and by encour- 
aging him not to waste his energies brooding over the extent 
to which he is responsible for his falls—‘If the question is a 
legitimate one . . . any answer which tends to finality is use- 
less’-—but gradually to ‘cultivate and strengthen the grip of 
conscience’.® 

What of the second case? It may well prove necessary 
at the beginning to try to cure the invert of self-pity. It is 
unjust, he will often argue, that through no fault of his he 
should be debarred as a Catholic from all sexual life, It must 
be pointed out that many heterosexuals are in like case— 
men, for instance, who cannot marry the woman they love— 
and perhaps in worse case, for at least no moral principle 
debars the homosexual (as circumstances may debar the 
heterosexual) from the companionship of the one he loves, 
or indeed from such outward manifestations of affection as 
are neither sinful in themselves nor productive of sin. 

That balance once established it remains, as with the 


8 p. 117. In cases where the penitent is suffering from a real obsession, 
e.g. some form of sexual fetichism of obsessional force, it is useful to 
help him make a clear distinction in his own mind between acts which 
are thus plainly determined—in which case he should try not to brood 
over them afterwards but on the contrary at once turn his mind reso- 
lutely to other things—and other similar acts which however are freely 
chosen: it is these that he must seek to eliminate. And it may well be 
wisest for him to direct his sense of guilt, not on to these acts, of either 
kind, so much as on to his sinfulness in general, his lack of love and 


faith and zeal, 
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problems previously considered, to give him confidence and 
a sense of creative achievement. He may need much encour- 
agement where repeated falls are in question if, as so often 
happens, he is tormented by his sense of guilt and failure. 
The story of the woman taken in adultery can be put to him 
in terms of his own life, and the seventy times seven, and 
the whole idea of struggle as outlined above. He is the 
victim of a bad habit, but every ordinary Catholic is the 
victim of some bad habit or another—and in the last resort 
which is worse, his own failing, in which there may at least 
be a great measure of love and self-giving, or, for instance, 
the black-hearted spite and hatred and denigration of others 
which is sometimes to be met with among the bien-pensants? 

He must be encouraged to receive the sacraments as often 
as possible; to give some time every day to mental prayer, 
and especially to try to live in God’s presence—to ‘practise 
the presence of God’ as the usual phrase has it—and in 
general to concentrate on the positive task of trying to love 
God more deeply, to understand more deeply God’s mercy 
and to share as far as he can in the daily redemptive work 
of Christ in the world. He must be made to see his love, 
not as something condemned, but on the contrary as some- 
thing which can be of great value to him in helping others 
of his own sex, giving him as it does an insight and under- 
standing and patience in his dealings with them which he 
would otherwise lack. He may need help in finding some 
creative outlet, without which he must necessarily be frus- 
trated and unhappy, for if he can be brought to see that, — 
‘according to the fine formula of Maranon, who cannot be 
accused of pursuing a metaphysical aim, “true sexual activity 
is neither sexual deviation nor the union of the sexes but 
creative work in the case of the man and maternity in the 
case of the woman”,’® he may be able. not merely to find 
peace and happiness himself, but to do much to bring peace 
and happiness to others. 

He will do much more than that if he can be helped to 
pour his whole life, deliberately day by day, into the great 
descending flood of Christ’s redemptive pity for mankind. 
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‘I emphasise’, writes Pére Larére, ‘the sufferings of these 
souls, often endowed with great wealth of feeling and real 
spiritual understanding. . . . And if there are few among 
them who can long sustain such tension of their whole being 
and accept the constant effort towards spiritualisation to 
dominate this divorce between mind and body, it sometimes 
happens that souls are met with who have gained magnifi- 
cent spiritual profit from such a struggle. Indeed, when once 
they have recognised the gravity of this deviation and 
accepted the painful struggle that has no ending, it happens 
that this anomaly becomes, for these men, the occasion of 
a very exalted spiritual life.’ 


NOTICE 


The next issue of Biackrriars will include the third 
article of the series by Gerald Vann, o.p., and an article on 
the problem of Communism in Italy, by Kenelm Foster, o.p. 
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UNITY AND AUTHORITY! 
Henry Sr Jounn, o.P. 


LL Christendom, Catholic and Protestant, believes 
A* God has spoken to men, and that his Word thus 
spoken is the Word of Life, the good news of salva- 
tion. All Christendom too, though not without reservations, 
believes that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
contain that Word written. Beyond this Christians begin to 
part company along a hundred different roads, The cause 
of their divergence is the variety of different answers given 
to the question how God’s Word written is to be understood. 
Is it self-authenticating; does it yield its meaning to each 
man’s conscience by the inner light of the Spirit, or are we 
to approach it by the aid of sound learning, relying only, 
for the conviction of faith, on the ordinary means of know- 
ledge with which reason has endowed us? What part does 
the concept of the Church play in mediating God’s message 
to men’s minds, in terms which they can depend upon with 
certainty? Does God, in his written Word, stand in judg- 
ment over and reform the verdicts of the Church, or does 
Christ our Lord, living in it by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
guide its understanding of the written word and himself 
speak with its voice? If the Church is integrally necessary 
to the proclamation of the gospel, what is its nature and 
how can its voice be recognised and its verdicts guaranteed? 
The fundamental disunities of Christendom lie in the 
answers given to these questions. To the finding of a way 
which will lead from such diversity into a unity willed by 
God the world-wide ecumenical movement has addressed 
itself for over thirty years with a sincerity and depth of 
desire which must surely be the work of the Holy Spirit. 
In that movement the Church of England has taken from 


1 Documents illustrating Papal authority A.D. 96-454 edited and intro- 
duced by E. Giles. (S.P.C.K.; 17s. 6d.) 
Spiritual Authority in the Church of England—an Enquiry by Edward 
Charles Rich. (Longmans; 21s.) 
Schism in the Early Church. The Edward Cadbury Lectures, 1949-50, 
by S. L. Greenslade, p.p. (S.C.M. Press; 218.) 
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the first a leading part. It is itself a microcosm of the diversi- 
ties of Christendom and this has enabled it to ponder, as no 
other religious body has been able to do, the nature and 
origin of the beliefs that divide Christendom, and to take 
the lead in the exploration, with sympathetic insight, of the 
positions of others; a notable characteristic of the ecumenical 
approach.” This alone has power to break down the psycho- 
logical barriers which hinder contacts of understanding, and 
breed distorted ideas of the beliefs of those who are separ- 
ated from us. Much work of Anglican scholarship, notable 
for its exacting standards, has in recent years been directed 
towards the eirenic elucidation of problems encountered in 
the study of life, liturgy and government in the first cen- 
turies of the Church’s existence, Considerable progress has 
been made, in this way, in bringing Catholic conceptions 
within the purview of world Protestantism, and there is 
evidence of a deepening insight into and appreciation, by 
Anglicans and others, of the nature and scope 4 the authority 
to which the Catholic Church lays claim. The appearance 
during the present year of the three books reviewed in this 
article is therefore very welcome. All three are written from 
a definite Anglican standpoint, yet their differences illustrate 
clearly the cleavages which divide Anglicans themselves. 
They exhibit the best characteristics of Anglican scholarship, 
integrity and sobriety of judgment, and all have the same 
eirenic temper. 

In Documents Illustrating Papal Authority Mr Giles sets 
out to put at the disposal of the English reader the raw 
material necessary for an impartial study of the papal claims. 
His method is to place the extracts from the fathers, com- 
monly used in controversy, in their documentary context. 
Seen in this way they so often give a different picture from 
that which they give when quoted briefly by controversial 
writers. He labels these writers ‘axe grinders’, though with 
kindly humour and no implication of dishonesty. Many of 
us who are converts can recall our rather feverish reading of 
Father Puller’s Primitive Saints and Bishop Gore’s Roman 


2 For a full development of this idea in relation to the Church of England 


see The Christian Dilemma: Catholic Church: Reformation, by W. H. — 


van De Pol, p.v. (Dent) pp. 187-211. 
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Catholic Claims, followed by an equally feverish perusal of 
Luke Rivington and Chapman’s answer to Gore. We can 
recall too the maze that this reading left us in. Mr Giles 
quotes Dr Adrian Fortescue* as pouring scorn on the appeal 
to ancient documents. No reader of Leo XIII’s Satis Cogni- 
tum could doubt that the Church appeals to history in con- 
firmation of her doctrine. What Dr Fortescue is concerned 
to point out, in his usual vigorous fashion, is what Mr Giles 
himself admits, that the documentary appeal cannot of itself 
provide a definitive solution, since the historical facts of 
this particular problem are patient of different interpreta- 
tions, according to the presuppositions with which they are 
approached. Mr Giles gives large extracts from the fathers 
and ecclesiastical writers commonly cited, setting the relevant 
points fairly in their context, his choice of evidence is exten- 
sive and impartial, and his translations appears to be scholarly 
and accurate. Moreover he provides a useful commentary 
on them by outlining the historical background of his docu- 
ments and, in many cases, he notes how the ‘axe grinders’ 
have used their material. It is almost amusing to realise the 
unanimity with which the facts are interpreted, and doubtful 
questions decided, by the presuppositions of the contestants 
on either side, 

One of the chief difficulties in rightly interpreting these 
documents is the natural tendency of the student, whatever 
his presuppositions, to read back the developed conceptions 
of a later age into the less articulated thought of an earlier 
one. It is a pity then that Mr Giles, in his introduction, 
should appear to call in question the legitimacy, for Catho- 
lics, of invoking the principle of development of doctrine as 
integral to their theology. He cites some words of Cardinal 
Hergenrother, written at the time of the Vatican Council, 
‘that the primacy was never as a ready-made system traced 
out for the constitution of the ancient Church, but was 
deposited in it like a fructifying germ, which developed with 
the life of the Church’. On this Mr Giles comments: 
‘Opinions differ as to whether this approach to the subject 
can be reconciled with the official statement of Pope Leo 
: The Early Papacy, page 3 
4 Hergenrother: Amti Jems (E.T. Dublin, 1870), page 118. 
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XIII, in the Encyclical Satis Cognitum, that present beliefs 
about papal authority are not new but are the venerable and 
constant belief of every age’.° There is no contradiction 
between Cardinal Hergenrother’s words and those of Leo 
XIII. Satis Cognitum is only asserting the familiar theo- 
logical position that nothing defined as of faith is new doc- 
trine, even though it may hitherto have been implicit only in 
the depositum fidei. A passage from the Mortalium animos 
of Pius XI makes this very clear: ‘In the use of this extra- 
ordinary teaching authority no fresh invention is introduced, 
nothing new is ever added to the number of those truths 
which are at least implicitly contained within the deposit of 
Revelation divinely committed to the Church.” The fact 
of development of doctrine then is not merely a doubtfully 
valid opinion, It is accepted by the Church as necessary to the 
true understanding of her dogma and teaching authority.’ 


5 Wherefore, in the decree of the Vatican Council (Session IV cap. 3) as 
to the nature and authority of the primacy of the Roman Pontiff, no 
newly conceived opinion is set forth, but the venerable and constant 
belief of every age. Satis Cognitum §15 E.T. in Rome and Reunion, ed. 
Messenger, page 71. 

§ Mortalium animos §3 E.T. in Rome and Reunion, ed. Messenger, 
page 84. 

7 Newman’s Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine is of course 
the classical exposition in English of the fact of development. Its 
orthodoxy has been questioned in the past but was finally and definitively 
vindicated by the Spanish Dominican Father Marin-Sola in his L’evolu- 
tion homogéne du dogme Catholique (Fribourg, 1924, 2 vols.). In a 
paper read during the fourth Conversation at Malines Bishop Gore, 
quoting Lord Acton, stated that Newman apparently withdrew from the 
extreme position of the Essay on Development (Recollections of Malines, 
by Walter Frere, page 115). He gives as Newman’s latest statement and 
the expression of his final mind the words: ‘First of all, and in as few 
words as possible, and ex abundanti cautela, every Catholic knows that 
the Christian dogmas were in the Church from the time of the Apostles; 
that they were ever in their substance what they are now; that they 
existed before the formulas were publicly adopted, in which, as time 
went on, they were defined and recorded.’ These words were written 
in 1858 in an article in the Aélantis, This article was reprinted in 
pamphlet form and incorporated in 1874 in Tracts Theological and 
Ecclesiastical where it will be found at page 333 of the 1908 edition. 
The third and last edition of the Essay on Development was issued in 
1878. In the preface Newman says that alterations of arrangement and 
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It will illuminate many obscure points encountered in the 
study of Mr Giles’ book. 

Canon Rich’s Spiritual Authority in the Church of Eng- 
land® is a comprehensive enquiry into every aspect of 
authority as it is understood in varying forms in the Church 
of England. He himself, by upbringing and environment, 
stands in the tradition of an Anglo-Catholicism of which 
Bishop Gore is type and perhaps progenitor; a combination 
of critical learning with respectful homage to the past, not 
always consistently determined whether sound learning is 
faith’s confirmation or its very basis. It is necessarily axio- 
matic in the Anglo-Catholic position that the hierarchical 
unity of the Church can be, and has been, broken by schism. 
Anglo-Catholics are compelled in consequence to confine the 
essence of Catholic unity to a communal life of faith and 
sacramental grace, dependent on an apostolic hierarchy, 
everywhere showing similar recognisable characteristics, yet 
by equal Catholic right transcending the boundaries of any 
single allegiance. They deny therefore that God’s ordinance 
for the due preservation and propagation of that life necessi- 
tates its being uniquely and properly the life of one, single, 
visible, hierarchical unity only. 

Canon Rich is constant in his emphasis that the deposit of 
faith, given to the Church by our Lord, is no mere external 
imposition of authority but the possession of the whole faith- 
ful, whose minds share in it and thereby constitute the mind 
of the Church. Nor is he unaware of the implications of 


wording have been made in it, but none in its matter. Gore’s belief 
was without foundation. He, and presumably Acton, had misunderstood 
the scholastic use by Newman of the word ‘substance’ in this context, 
and had made it mean almost the opposite of what its author intended. 
What Newman did mean is illustrated by a distinction used by Father 
Marin-Sola in dealing with the objection that the Vatican definition of 
Papal infallibility claimed to contain nothing that was new. ‘Rien de 
nouveau quant 4 la substance; mais du nouveau quant 4 l’explication. 
Car précisément l’evolution du dogme consiste en cette explication 
nouvelle de tout l’implicite, notamment de l’implicite-virtuel.’ (L’Evolu- 
tion homogéne du dogme Catholique, Vol. Il, page 289.) 

The substance of a review appearing in the Eastern Churches Quarterly 
is incorporated in the following paragraphs. I am indebted to the 
Editor for his kind permission for this. 
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this belief. The mind of the Church by its prayer and wor- 
ship, by its living experience of revealed truth and by specu- 
lative theological thinking concerning that experience, pene- 
trates with ever deepening insight into the faith, perceiving 
its implications more clearly and drawing them out more 
explicitly from age to age. In this way, though the deposit 
of faith is constant and can never be added to, the mind of 
the Church is progressively enlarged concerning it. That 
which was once implicit becomes explicit to it by its own 
action under divine guidance. Catholic theologians are accus- 
tomed to introduce a distinction here. A truth may be im- 
plicit in another truth, already explicitly held, in two ways; 
formally, as they say, when it follows from the very nature 
of the terms: Christ our Lord was true man, therefore he 
had a human soul; or virtually, when it is seen by intuitive 
inference, under the influence of the indwelling Spirit, to 
be actually bound up with other truths already firmly held: 
as when our Lady is believed to have been conceived without 
original sin because this comes to be seen by inference from 
her whole position as second Eve and co-Redemptress. 

Professor S, L. Greenslade’s Edward Cadbury Lectures 
deal with the causes and consequences of schism in the early 
Church. He is a member of the Evangelical group, and in 
discussing this vital question of schism within the Church or 
schism from it, is at pains to widen the Church’s visible 
boundaries to the utmost possible extent. Yet in the course 
of his book the question is constantly forced upon one how, 
if the visible boundaries of the Church are to be extended 
so as to include warring and dissonant minds, can its own 
mind be in any sense the source from which it draws the 
content of its authoritative teaching? 

In dealing with the controversy between Pope Stephen 
and St Cyprian (254-256) concerning heretical baptism he 
points out that St Cyprian’s position in denying its validity 
was the logical one, and his main ground for putting it for- 
ward not tradition, but reason and common sense. Pope 
Stephen alleged apostolic tradition as the ground for his 
practice of accepting the baptism of heretics and not rebap- 
tising. In an age when many local customs were justified by 
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this claim it is scarcely likely that this one was founded on 
fact. What did decide the question, and ultimately, under 
Catholic authority, made the acceptance of heretical baptism 
the rule was the mind of the Church perceiving by the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit that this was the right inference 
from the nature of the sacramental rite. The matter cannot 
be dismissed as one of discipline. The validity or otherwise 
of a sacrament necessary to salvation is a doctrinal question 
of supremely vital importance. At a later date the same 
inference was drawn, in the same way, first that holy orders, 
given and received apart from the authority of the Church, 
could be valid, and later that they could be efficacious. At a 
still later date the full implications of the truth extra eccle- 
siam nulla salus began to be worked out, as these others had 
been, under pressure of circumstances, and the notion that 
those cut off from visible unity may still be in some sense 
members of the mystical body of Christ, and so of the 
Church, emerged. The process still continues. 

In the paper already alluded to, read at the Malines 
Conversations, Bishop Gore contended that it was not legiti- 
mate to yield the faith that we give to the fact of the Vir- 
ginal conception of our Lord, or his Resurrection or his 
Ascension to the Immaculate Conception of our Lady (and he 
would today have added her Assumption), He argued that 
‘the former group of accepted facts rests upon original wit- 
ness and good evidence: the latter on nothing that can be 
called evidence at all’.° Setting aside the question whether 
faith in the factual content of a revealed truth rests upon 
its historical evidence or is only corroborated by it, it may 
be replied that many truths are taught by the Church as 
having been implicit in the deposit of faith which have no 
historical evidence of the character desired by the Bishop to 
support them. The validity of heretical baptism has been 
mentioned, In the creed we acknowledge the perpetual vir- 
ginity of our Lady. This however has no scriptural support 
in the gospels or elsewhere; at first sight rather the reverse, 
nor does evidence point to the existence of any tradition in 
the sense of knowledge of fact continuously handed down 


9 Recollections of Malines, by W. H. Frere, page 117. 
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from apostolic times.’® The inspiration of the books of the 
New Testament, and their inclusion at different stages in the 
Canon is similarly devoid of either of these evidential sup- 
ports. The list could of course be added to. We owe our 
belief in these truths, as having been implicit in the deposit 
from the first, solely to an inference drawn from it by the 
mind of the Church, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
But the mind of the Church as it penetrates more deeply 
into the Faith does not of itself attain truth infallibly. 
Mixed with the growing truth in the minds of the faithful 
can be sheer error, lack of balance leading to distortion and 
superstition. It is by the divinely guided and guaranteed 
magisterium with which our Lord has endowed the succes- 
sors of the Apostles, under the leadership and authority of 
the Bishop of Rome, that truth is separated from error, error 
and false emphasis finally rejected and the mind of the 
Church enlarged by a clearer perception of the content of 
the Faith. Here lies the necessity for infallible authority. 
Canon Rich has done good work in his book by his tren- 
chant criticism of the oddly persistent error which confuses 
infallibility with a kind of inspiration and equates its utter- 
ances with a new revelation of truth. In this and many other 
ways he is preparing the ground for belief that infallibility 
rightly understood must necessarily be an endowment of 
the Church, bestowed upon it by our Lord. In a moving 
passage he acknowledges the progress of his own mind in 
the course of his enquiry from disbelief to belief on this 
int. 
Pe eThe Constitution Pastor Aeternus of the Vatican Council 
though it leaves much undefined concerning the nature and 
exercise of the Pope’s personal infallibility emphatically 
identifies it with the infallibility of the Church, which owing 
to an unfortunate, though perhaps necessary, change of 


10 In St Jerome’s controversy with Helvidius, who held that after the 
virgin birth our Lady had other children by St Joseph, the Saint’s argu- 
ments are almost exclusively exegetical and from what is fitting. Only 
towards the end does he touch upon tradition in any sense, and then 
only to point out that the truth he is defending was held by great men 
in previous generations, whose names he cites. He makes no claim to be 
guided by apostolic tradition. 
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procedure was left undiscussed by the Council. It excludes 
absolutely the idea that infallibility conveys new knowledge 
by any kind of inspiration, and confines the scope of the 
teaching office of the Roman Bishops to the careful guardian- 
ship and faithful exposition of the revelation of the deposit 
of Faith delivered by the Apostles. It seems clear then that 
when the Pope, as Supreme Shepherd and Teacher of the 
faithful, defines a doctrine as divinely revealed he is depen- 
dent for his knowledge of the nature of the doctrine defined, 
and of the fact that it belongs to the depositum fidei, wpon 
the mind of the Church. It is through the insight of the mind 
of the Church, as we have seen, that truth hitherto implicit 
in the deposit becomes explicit. It would appear then that 
no doctrine could be defined as of faith till it had at least 
begun to be explicit in the mind of the Church. Its promul- 
gation by the teaching magisterium is normally effected 
through the episcopate in union with their head; in the 
decrees of a General Council, or by previous consultation of 
the universal episcopate dispersed throughout the world. 
The Constitution Pastor Aeternus confirms that this pro- 
cedure has always in fact been followed. 

The insistence of Catholic doctrine upon the necessity 
of visible organic and hierarchical unity is bound up with 
this ultimate dependence of the magisterium, in the exercise 
of its supreme teaching authority, upon the clear expression 
of the mind of the Church. It is only within that unity that 
this clear expression can exist in its fullness. The three 
books under review do not endorse this doctrine of the 
Catholic Church, but their thought even where it is in dis- 
agreement almost always helps to clarify Catholic teaching 
by setting it in its true proportions. By their objectivity, and 
by the eirenic temper with which they approach their 
different tasks, they supply valuable material for the promo- 
tion of understanding and sympathy between those whom 
the divisions of Christendom separate. This is the necessary 
presupposition of the ecumenical spirit and of progress to- 
wards Christian unity. 
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SUNFLOWERS AND GIANTS 


ELIzABETH SEWELL 


IDDLES are out of fashion. They have sunk to an 
Re fourth form exercise. The classics, ‘Why did the 

chicken cross the road?’ or ‘When is a door not a 
door?’ hardly kindle enthusiasm. Even the more promising 
‘Why is a mouse when it spins?’ with its answer ‘The higher 
the fewer’ cannot take one far. The Mad Hatter and Mr 
Salteena had one or two up their sleeve, but they were both 
in their own way rather questionable company, and nowadays 
riddles do not figure in polite society. Still less does one meet 
them in poetry. Yet this is strange, for they once flourished 
in our literature, rhyming riddles whose remnants survive 
in nursery jingles—‘Long legs, crooked thighs, Little head 
and no eyes.’ Every mind with a bent towards poetry has in 
it something that engenders riddles, and the recognition of 
these and the attempt to solve them are among a writer’s 
most important tasks. The Sphinx in the mind propounds 
her dark saying and waits in her cave for the answer, 

. . that Theban Monster that propos’d 
Her riddle, and him, who solv’d it not, devour’d’, 

showing that inability to answer may have serious conse- 
quences. 

It is convenient to collect Milton, and Thebes, here, for 
they are part of my riddle (which I set, not officiously for 
you, but for myself). It was set me two years ago, one gusty 
Sunday afternoon in September on a farm in the Hudson 
Valley. I had been invited to spend the day there, whiling 
away the brief uneasy week before the opening of an aca- 
demic year. Between showers we explored the big wooden 
barn, admired the packed zinnia beds against the white house 
and the apple trees, and skirted the edges of damp hillside 
fields. Along one of these stood an intermittent file of sun- 
flowers, dead but waiting for the seeds to ripen. They stood 
very straight, high above my head, only the great blackened 
faces bent towards the earth, and suddenly my mind said 
‘Samson!?. There he stood, shorn of the flaming splendour 
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of strength and waiting now in a blind patience, ‘with 
languish’t head unpropt, As one past hope, abandon’d’. 

Sunflowers and a blinded giant—it might have been just 
an image, and I tried to make a poem for it but it would not 
accommodate me. So then I knew it was a riddle and to be 
found out. It seemed to bear upon beauty, and all beauty 
if one writes poetry relates to poetry in one’s mind; but 
beyond that I had no clue and from this point no leisure 
in which to consider it. I was teaching three courses that year, 
all new to me, and they absorbed all my attention. That, 
however, is no disadvantage when solving riddles, for clues 
appear in unlikely places, in the middle of doing the laundry, 
or when looking vaguely up at cloud formations after an 
exhausting day. This is part of a riddle’s fascination; it 
becomes a kind of treasure hunt. All the same, I was not 
consciously concerned with beauty or any other abstract 
during those following weeks, but with my classes, principally 
with the twenty sophomores and juniors to whom I had to 
teach narrative writing. One cannot, I need hardly say, teach 
such a thing except indirectly. So, believing we might as well 
begin at the beginning, I set them for their first written work 
to do an imaginative account of the Creation, under any 
figure they chose. 

The results astounded me: three-quarters of the class wrote 
in uniformity of rocket ships, interplanetary travel, elec- 
tronic men from Mars, the whole spawn of science fiction 
and the comic strip. This was to me as dismaying as it was 
unexpected, and we settled down to a great argument which 
lasted us fruitfully almost all year. Why were rocket ships 
no good? I had to work that out myself, calling in rational 
argument to support instinct as one so often does. But my 
argument began with one of the class productions, for among 
the jejune supermen I had netted one real giant. He had 
made a huge bread pudding for his supper and gone to sleep 
while it was cooking, and the pudding had swollen right out 
of the oven and from the overflow of the giant’s bread pud- 
ding the world was made. That one recognised at once as 
entirely authentic. But why? What do giants have that all 
the supermen put together do not? 

Could the answer be beauty? The giant’s creator would 
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have been surprised at it, yet there was a certain congruity 
there which delighted the mind while it laughed. Some- 
where in the memory is knowledge of the sun who ‘cometh 
forth as a bridegroom out of his chamber and rejoiceth as 
a giant to run his course’, and in a sense the earth is the 
overflow of the sun-pudding. But one did not see it very 
clearly at the time, and we had a lot of subsequent disagree- 
ments, equally cheerful. There was trouble, I remember, 
over silver-haired old ladies whom I pronounced inadmis- 
sible, and later I surprised the class and myself by suddenly 
saying we were all forbidden to hate any character we were 
writing about, It was rather haphazard, but what began to 
emerge was the realisation that what I wanted, for my own 
writing and theirs, was primarily strength. And that meant 
form, and rhythm with the body’s co-operation, and beauty 
and an openness to splendour, so that we found ourselves 
doing in class an exercise on Antony and Cleopatra in 
Autumn as a practice in magnificence and listening to Donne 
sermons read aloud. We tried also to discern false splendours 
from true, just as we had to discern (most necessary in 
America) false toughness and violence from true strength. 
But what is strength in writing, and how does it relate to 
beauty? (I am sorry to end each paragraph with a question, 
but we are still involved in a riddle.) 

This was later in the year; by then I was teaching Blake 
to my freshmen in another course, and Samson Agonistes to 
my seniors in a third. ‘Teaching’ though is the wrong word. 
With literature as with narrative writing one cannot instruct; 
one can only offer objects for contemplation and see what 
happens in one’s fellows and oneself. The narrative writers, 
and I with their help, had come gradually to see the necessity 
for directed passion, without which there was only sentimen- 
tality or destruction, Even if I had known to start with that 
this was so, I could not have spoken to a group of young 
Americans abut pure passion, the leopards and lilies, directly. 
They are too unsure of themselves when they first meet you, 
and would have opted for the leopards only, raging and 
destroying, or for the lilies only, supposing these to be safer, 
as do so many contemporary religious artists who in depicting 
the saints omit the leopards altogether. In all my classes 
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now we found ourselves in a positive battalion of wild beasts, 
bright and fierce and striped, and it seemed to us, in our 
various ways of approach, that without these blazing and 
perilous things there could be no tenderness or sweetness 
either. No lion, no lamb, in fact—and the lion that lies 
down with the lamb does so by a kind of grace or divine 
enchantment, not by abdication of his proper ferocity. One 
finds Blake marvelling at it over the tiger, ‘Did He that 
made the lamb make thee?’ So too it is fitting that Smart in 
Jubilate Agno should rejoice in lions and tigers, ‘For the 
Cherub Cat is a term of the Angel Tiger’, and one might 
imagine that the term to Blake’s Sunflower, the Angel Sun- 
flower, might be the Cherub Buttercup which reflects so 
delectably its dot of yellow under a child’s chin to prove 
whether it likes butter—one of those tiny significant mechan- 
isms of childhood like speaking rhymes to ladybirds or 
telling hours on dandelion clocks. Fancy holding a sunflower 
under a tiger’s chin to see if it liked the sun! And yet it is 
perhaps one reason for the delight given by the story of 
Little Black Sambo that it combines these two worlds, and 
the tigers prowling round the tree prowl so fast they turn 
into butter in the end. 

It might well be among the jungles of sunflowers that 
the lions and tigers live, the giant green leaves splashed 
boldly against their tawny hides. Below, in a green darkness, 
would move their bright faces, barred and brindled or 
flocked with a dusty, honey-coloured mane; and above 
would move the sunflower faces, no Jess wild with their 
black honeycomb orb and the flaming corona like the sun 
at the moment of eclipse, turning perpetually to follow the 
heavenly body for which they are named. Here too there 
could be Samson, my giant, with his shag of golden hair and 
his height and fierceness, a match for lion or Philistine, 
‘Irresistible Samson, whom unarm’d/ No strength of man, 
or fiercest wild beast could withstand’. We might almost 
have reached beauty already, in a world like that of Douanier 
Rousseau, decorative and innocently fierce. 

With Samson, however, comes another note, for a giant is 
neither great golden flower nor wild beast, but human. The 
note is slight at first, but one can hear it already in the 
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curious wavering and weariness of Blake’s sunflower, ‘weary 
of time’, going on to the suspicion of Quennell’s ‘O most 
strange masker’, and the fear in another contemporary poem, 
whose author I cannot recall, which speaks of a huge sun- 
flower left alone in the universe and eating the whole of 
creation with its sullen fire. (It is not hard to imagine a man- 
eating sunflower.) Modern poems on lions and tigers are 
mostly laments for their caging. Samson’s own lion, on which 
he made his own riddle, was already dead and swarming; 
_ only so could it be fulfilled that ‘out of the strong came forth 
sweetness’. Last of all there is Samson himself as he finally 
appears, the great bent blackened sunflower head, the rotting 
lion, the blinded giant shorn of his strength, crying in so 
vehement a passion it breaks the very lines of the verse into 
a rhythm so urgent that the whole body tingles to it, the 
great irregular speeches and choruses of the A gomistes which 
I shall not chop piecemeal to quote. They are to be remem- 
bered whole. 

Milton, our third and so far our last titanic poet—upon 
him was laid the terror of living analogy. English poetry in 
the preceding century could erect such figures for itself and 
Europe as Hamlet or the first great Faustus. Even in Lear 
it is only Lear’s shadow, Gloucester, who is blinded, not the 
king himself, and strange as it may seem, madness is possibly 
for genius an easier dispensation. By the seventeenth century 
the poet is himself a giant whose eyes are out, and it is 
Samson who typifies him, genius in agony at impotence. 
‘Rage, rage against the dying of the light.’ 

There is no abating that anguish; and yet in what a com- 
pany does this poet find himself! Homer they say was a blind 
mendicant; there is a figure brought in at the gate of Damas- 
cus, stripped of threatenings and slaughter and led by the 
hand; there is Tiresias the blind prophet, and, confronting 
him, another, passionate, royal, the Sphinx’s answerer, blinded 
by his own hand and calling out ‘O dark intolerable inescap- 
able night/ That has no day’, Oedipus the king to whom 
Miltonic Samson makes answer with one of the greatest of 
English lines, ‘O dark dark dark amid the blaze of noon’. 

Yet the last cry is not of torture, nor at first of consola- 
tion. It is of justice. 
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Out of the night of his long hopeless torment 

Surely a just God’s hand 

Will raise him up again. 
That is Sophocles in Oedipus at Colonus. Shakespeare seems 
to catch only the note of retribution: 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to plague us, 
he pronounces over Gloucester. But Puritanical as it is, it is 
not Milton’s answer to Samson or himself: 

Just are the ways of God, 

And justifiable to men. 
It is an echo of the Paradise Lost opening, yet without the 
preaching note that creeps in there; for here Milton has to 
find the answer to his own riddle, his own plight, or sink 
into ‘swounings of despair/ And sense of heav’n’s desertion’. 
He gives us the answer. It is at the terrible sword-point 
itself that God’s justice is manifested, not in retribution— 
that has gone by—but in that unimaginable gift of consum- 
mate beauty and peace to which all tragedy draws after the 
blaze and tigerishness of power is humbled and spent, 

...no weakness, no contempt, 

Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair’. 

I begin slowly to see an answer to my riddle, yet it is more 
riddling than the original giant and sunflower: that the first 
gift of God to those who desire beauty (which is God under 
one of his attributes) is blindness, with the injunction of 
patience. What that second gift may be, God knows. The 
Resurrection? 
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HOUSE OR HOME 
A commentary on le Corbusier’s ‘Unité d’habitation’! 
Lance WRIGHT 


VEN those who are most insistent that architecture 
E:: an art will admit that there is a limit to what 

aesthetics can do to gild distressing human arrange- 
ments. The truth of this has been brought home to English 
people in a painful way by the dilemma of ‘housing’. For 
perhaps no modern building problem has had so much archi- 
tectural skill lavished on it. But if its fruits are on the whole 
more seemly than they were forty years ago, this is on the 
surface only and cannot hide the fact that the conception— 
whether it is realised in an estate or a neighbourhood or a 
new town—is humanly unsatisfactory. If we enquire why 
and how this is so, all objections lead back to the intractable 
defect that there is altogether too much of it. ‘Intractable’ 
because those who still want houses will explain that so far 
as they are concerned there is altogether too little. 

It is not only monotony to the eye which is complained 
of—though this is at least an indication that there is some- 
thing wrong—but the great distances which everyone must 
walk to get anywhere and the social defects which these 
distances produce and which are generally described as ‘thin- 
ning of the social fabric’. Distances so ‘take it out of? people 
that they do less, participate less, see less of one another. 
And it is perhaps this toll on social life which we are chiefly 
aware of when we remark the lifelessness of our new locali- 
ties. They are an aggregation of units which do not add up 
to a commune. 

It is surely clear that no urbanity in the architectural 
arrangements can make up for defects of this kind; but that 
the fault must lie, if not with basic requirements, at least 
with the present mode in which they are supplied. We are 
faced with an example of what the economists call ‘the 


1 Cf, English translation, The Marseilles Block, by le Corbusier. (Harvill 
Press; 218.) 
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fallacy of composition’. It was feasible for restrained num- 
bers of the upper middle class to move out to Waterloo 
Cottage in the Ladbroke Grove in c. 1820 in order to enjoy 
the country while being in easy reach of the town; but it is 
not feasible for the millions who have come after them to 
attempt the same in the same way, for they will neither be 
close nor will they be in the country. 

The proposition ought perhaps to have been evident in 
the beginning. Certainly it ought to have become evident 
sooner. That we have been so inattentive to it seems to be 
due to the fact that we are possessed by certain deep-seated 
convictions about what a home should be. These convictions 
are common to the Western world. But the precise form they 
take in England is unique in itself and is all the more remark- 
able in that they have been held tenaciously throughout one 
hundred and fiftv years of industrialism, The Englishman’s 
mental picture of ‘home?’ is that of an agriculturalist. He sees 
a cottage in the country, self-contained, independent, stand- 
ing in its own curtilage—which in turn must be large enough 
to grow cabbages and potatoes, if not to pasture a cow. 
Gradually parts of this vision melted. The cow went first. 
Then the cottage was regretfully collided with its neighbour 
to make it semi-detached. Last of all the front garden has 
been merged into the public space. But the core of the vision 
still remains: the irreducible setting for the ‘good life’. 

It is important to make a distinction between this vision— 
which is almost certainly the real power behind the continu- 
ance of the housing estate—and the actual physical needs of 
a household with which it is commonly confused. For the 
vision is in the end a spiritual concept and goes back to an 
estimate of what God has ordained for man. This is not to 
say that it is a right spiritual concept, but only that people 
are not to be persuaded out of it by material considerations 
alone. In fact the Englishman’s almost fanatical retention of 
his particular vision of the home is a striking religious 
phenomenon. It is all the more striking in that the 
vision itself differs from that of other Western peoples in 
being strictly rwral—and therefore all the more impossible 
to realise in modern cities, But though the particular 
vision of the other European stocks is of a more urban 
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kind, many of its basic factors are the same and it is probably 
true to say that the ideology of the home has come to be the 
chief point at issue between popular religious feeling and 
our technological society everywhere. 

People as a whole have always been suspicious of indus- 
trialism in so far as it has proposed to them a very different 
way of life from that to which they have been accustomed 
by their religious practice. But the fruits of each separate 
manifestation of industrialism have always proved so desir- 
able that people have learnt to accept them with small 
resistance. And in fact the only sector of life in which there 
has been steady and widespread resistance is this sector of the 
home, The visible effect of this resistance on our environment 
has been to make our buildings to hark back in their outward 
appearance to the buildings of the pre-industrial age; which 
in turn has caused the building industry to retain to a sur- 
prising extent both the methods and the organisation of hand 
craftsmanship. We thus have the extraordinary phenomenon 
of one single department of life which has not changed 
with anything like the same speed and thoroughness as the 
remainder. It goes without saying that it is a costly phenom- 
enon both in terms of money and in terms of the awkward- 
ness of our physical arrangements; but we do not notice it 
so sharply as we might expect, since it conditions environ- 
ment and the man in the street can envisage no other. But 
it must also be conceded that if the religious reaction is well 
founded, this price is not too high. 

In order to understand the issue which has arisen over the 
home it must be remembered that the religious ideal which 
European peoples were left with when religious motives 
became submerged in the seventeenth century was an indi- 
vidualistic ideal and envisaged the soul of man as making, 
essentially, a lonely pilgrimage to God. This simple bias had 
a far-reaching effect on institutions and gave to the family 
a closed, self-sufficient character which in turn became re- 
flected in the idea of the home. The home thus came to be 
thought of as an autonomous, inviolate thing which could 
function undisturbed through every public vicissitude. But 
just as the theological perception which gave birth to this 
idea represents only half of the story, so does the idea 
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itself represent only half of the facts which govern man’s 
social life. So it is not accidental that each development of 
industrialism tends to throw into relief that other aspect 
of the solidarity of the human race and of man’s dependence 
on his fellows, For it soon became clear that if man was to 
enjoy any one of the new facilities he must be prepared to 
give up the exercise of some corresponding part of his auto- 
nomy. Arguing from the parallel of some of the lesser 
animals which had been known to lose certain of their func- 
tions through having ceased to use them, religious people 
came to fear that the new industriai solutions were in them- 
selves a threat to human personality and initiative. Gas, 
company’s water and electricity were let into the home with 
some misgivings (though with less on the part of the irre- 
ligious Americans), but the home itself—its structure and its 
setting—was held to be too important a symbol to be risked. 

This, in broad terms, is the situation in building and archi- 
tecture with which le Corbusier set out to do battle, now 
nearly forty years ago. It will be seen at once that—whatever 
his specific convictions may be—his life and work has been 
carried out primarily on the religious plane. It is this which 
has lent the extraordinary note of urgency and of prophecy 
to his own writings and which can also be seen in the stub- 
born, terrifying opposition which he has had to meet. This 
opposition has not been overtly Christian—let alone Catholic 
—but has been on the part of the anonymous religious forces 
—mostly Catholic in origin—which still determine the minds 
and hearts of Western peoples. The opposition has been for 
the most part instinctive and—however noisy—inarticulate: 
the opposition of people who retain a keen sense that life 
should somehow be governed by religious motives but who 
have lost the theological key. 

Clearly the religious issue comes first and the practical 
issue only follows it. For to discuss the Unité only in terms 
of whether people are likely to be comfortable in it is to miss 
the point. In the long run the experiment depends on our 
being able to evolve a theologically sound religious attitude 
which will rejoice openly in man’s interdependence while 
leaving personality inviolate. 

It is too early to say whether, on the physiological side, 
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industrial usage is necessarily damaging to personality. 
There are signs of deterioration during the last century and 
a half. But it seems at least likely that this has been caused 
by the dislocation which the new thing has given rise to and 
not by enjoyment of the thing itself. 

The tragedy is that order—when it is bodied forth with 
such power as in the Umité—is terrifying to people: both 
for the reason given, but also because it has become associ- 
ated with recent gross political attempts to achieve it quickly. 
But by the nature of the case it can only be reached experi- 
mentally, by this kind of project. Umité therefore must be 
looked on more as a gesture in favour of the idea of order 
than as order achieved. But whether it works or not, it is 
worth pointing to the philosophical skill of le Corbusier in 
drawing a distinction between the structure—which is the 
public part and an appendage of the landscape—and the 
separate homes which are inserted within it on the analogy 
of the drawers in a tallboy or, to use his own simile, of the 
bottles in a wine-bin. Each home therefore has its protecting 
envelope and its integrity is thus no more compromised than 
is that of the ordinary house immured between the party 
walls of a street. Thus Unité is in a different case from the 
blocks of flats of familiar and not always pleasing memory, 
and is certainly in a very different case from the blocks of 
flatted bungalows which English people try to be happy in. 
It is in such perceptiveness that architectural originality con- 
sists. 

It is too early to say whether Unité is to be a success; 
though it is certain that it takes into account all that we 
already know about housing very large numbers of people 
within a framed structure. But its chief virtue lies in its 
positing an idea of urban living which is at least a richer 
idea than any which has so far been given effect. He is a 
courageous architect who tells people that the conditions of 
their time require that they should live in a slightly different 
manner from what they are accustomed to. The more 
usual course is for him to listen respectfully to the long 
story of what they think they want and then to supply it, 
even though he knows perfectly well that it will bring a 
harvest of disillusion. In France there is at least a tradition 
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of town dwelling which makes Unité less hazardous than it 
would be over here; for English people have never begun 
to learn how to live in a city. Nevertheless all peoples with- 
out exception have still to discover how to make a full and 
ordered use of the resources which now overwhelm them. 
The pity is that the religious tradition, which ought to show 
the way, in fact renders the task more difficult. 


ANATHEMATA 
Desmonp CHUTE 


N Tue Anatuemata (Faber and Faber; 25s.) Mr 

David Jones has rewarded admirers of his earlier period 

—that of opaque paintings, taut images, rare incised or 
rounded box-woods—by presenting them at length with 
another major work of sacred art. 

Anathemata: ‘things patient of being “set-up to the 
gods” ’: for matter, thoughts stirring as often as not ‘in the 
time of the Mass’; for background, ‘the entire world of sign 
and sacrament’; for magnet and focus, the Body of the Lord. 

Incarnation is here ‘no hint half guessed, [no] gift half 
understood’. In lieu of Mr Eliot’s ‘hardly barely prayable 
prayer’ we have an epic conterminous with recorded and 
unrecorded time, one vast eucharistic symphony, whose 
tempo is the velocity of thought; its music ‘unmeasured, 
irregular in stress and interval, of interior rhythm,, modal’, 
moves stately as in breves, its tone akin rather to woodwind 
than to strings: ‘reeds then! and minstrelsy’. Great play is 
made with the more sombre vowels—‘the stone/ the fonted 
water/ the fronded wood’, Sharps are not to seek—‘if fifth 
the fire/ the cadence ice’, nor clash of consonants—‘skirted, 
kilted, cloaked, capped and shod’. 

‘The Vorzeit-masque is on/ That moves to the cosmic in- 
troit/ . . At these Nocturns the hebdomadary is apt to be 
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vested for five hundred thousand weeks./ Intunes the Dog:/ 
Benedicite ignus . ./ . . The Respond is with the Bear: / Bene- 
dicite frigus . ./ . . When is Tellus/ to give her dear foster- 
ling/ . . a reasonable chance? / . . very soon/ as lithic phases 
go./ So before then? / . . But who or what, before these? / . . 
For all wHosE works FOLLOW THEM/ among any of these 
or them/ dona eis requiem./ (He would lose, not any one/ 
from among them . .).’ 

I have quoted somewhat freely from this passage in sec- 
tion I, Rrre anp Fore-tTim_ as characteristic of the author’s 
manner—rhythm, rhyme, assonance, polyglot—and of his 
mood—homage to the Creator; reverence for the created; 
respect for all manner of making; thanksgiving in the form 
of Anamnesis. This last is the poem’s core: not so much a 
remembrance or memorial, as the ‘ “representing” before 
God of an event in the past so that it becomes here and now 
operative by its effects’ (quoted from G. Dix, n. p. 205). 
So pregnant here is his thought that no Catholic can afford 
to overlook its implications, For we cannot ‘obey the com- 
mand “Do this for a recalling of me”, without artefacture . .. 
Something has to be made by us before it can become for us 
his sign who made us . . . The muse then is with us all the 
way—she that has music wherever she goes’ (Preface, p. 31). 
For Mr Jones—and who shall gainsay him? —making is the 
hall-mark of mankind: ‘the extra-utile or the gratuitous’ 
in man bespeaks his destiny to be human, divine his origin 
and end. 

Poetry itself ‘is a kind of anamnesis of, i.e. an effective 
re-calling of something loved’, and as such ‘inevitably propa- 
ganda’ and hence ‘to be diagnosed as dangerous’ (wherefore 
the Pisan prisoner’s ‘Down, Derry-Down/ Oh let an old 
man rest’). Man’s handiwork glozes the Divine Comedy: 
fraught with ‘palladic foreshadowings’, his shaping remem- 
bers and foretells: Teste David cum Sibylla. And so from 
the primeval Lauds bandied between Great Summer and 
Great Winter to ‘the mammal’d Pliocene . . he brights his 
ichthyic sign:—Upon all fore-times/ From before time/ his 
perpetual light/ shines upon them’. Peace to ‘the proto- 
maker . . . By the uteral marks/ . . By the penile ivory/ and 
by the viatic meats/ .. Whoever he was/ Dona ei requiem 
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sempiternam’. With the Lady of the Pool ‘let’s say reguies- 
cant upon all precursors—as knowed their ropes—that have 
gone before us under the regimen of the ship-star and sleep 
the sleep with father Ulysses’ (p. 141). For not only ‘the 
dear arts as well as bread’, but every disciplina is semantic: 
every myth homes in the City dicta pacis visio. 

And so through recorded time. ‘Six centuries/ . . and a 
new wonder under heaven:/ man-limb stirs/ in the god- 
stones/ and the Kouroi/ are gay . . and the Delectable 
Koré:/ . . all parthenai made stone/ . . Not again . ./ until 
on west-portals/ . . will you see her like/ if then/.. till .. 
under West-light/ the Word is made stone./ And when/ 
where, how or ever again?/ .. Never? / .. Down we come/ 
quick but far/ . . to the skill-years/ and the signed and fine 
grandeurs./ O yes, technique—but much more: / . . but it’s 
a nice thing/ as near a thing as ever you saw.’ (pp. 92-94.) 
(Mr Jones is scrupulously just even to what he deems a 
solvent.) 

‘And suddenly: / the build of us/ patterns dark the blue- 
ing waters/ . . Up she looms!’ Off with ‘us argonauts and 
the whole argosy of mankind, and, in some sense, of all 
sentient being, and, perhaps, of insentient too’ (n. p. 106), 
until four sections later—‘For certain this Barke/ was Tem- 
pest-tost’—‘Ship’s master:/ before him, in the waist and 
before it/ the darling men,/ Cheerily, cheerily/ with land 
to leeward/ known-land, known-shore, home-shore/ home- 
light/ . . He would berth us/ to schedule’ (pp. 181-2). 

‘For: / who d’you think is Master of her?’ Who indeed? 
At times ‘the old padrone’ stands for the sea-god, at times 
for St Peter, at others for our Lord. As the images shift and 
shimmer, we see the author’s hand draw the line closer, 
firmer, tighter round his concept; graving, unveiling, lead- 
ing, leaving us to discover through the tremulous shapes the 
immutable form. 

‘The intersection of the timeless with time’ suggests a 
parallelism, more obvious than deep, with the thought of 
Four Quartets. But there is more to it: any writer who 
shares at all Mr Eliot’s conception of the poet necessarily 
finds himself up against ‘the general mess of imprecision of 
feeling’; face to face with ‘the intolerable wrestle with words 
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and meanings’, he must ‘fight to recover what has been lost / 
And found and lost again and again: and now under con- 
ditions/ that seem unpropitious’. Before he can weave his 
myth, he must, as it were, set up his warp, maybe even 
fashion his loom. ‘The artist deals wholly in signs’ (Pref. 
p. 15); but for a sign to be valid it must be current. This 
then is the herculean task of the poet in our time: to uncover 
and convalidate a shared cultural background. Well may 
Mr Eliot conclude: ‘For us, there is only the trying; the 
rest is not our business’, 

But Mr Jones, in these ‘fragments of an attempted 
writing’, has dug in a richer mine than his fellows. For, 
although he aims only to write about his own thing, this 
‘res is unavoidably part and parcel of the Western Christian 
res ... necessarily insular; within which insularity there are 
further conditionings contingent upon his being a Londoner, 
of Welsh and English parentage, of Protestant upbringing, 
of Catholic subscription’. Thus the background he presents 
to us is essentially Christian, incarnational, eucharistic. How 
far it is shared remains to be proved. It could hardly be 
more inclusive: where others pick and choose, he chants in 
his exsultet the whole palimpsest of time and fore-time sub 
Specie aeternitatis. 

Observant of his own prescription, that ‘the workman 
should be dead to himself while engaged on the work’ under 
penalty of the wrong kind of self-expression, (Pref. p. 12) 
he lets the words ring under his touch; as he fits them into 
his mosaic, their facets flash in their own and one another’s 
iridescence, Handled thus with gravity and discriminate 
deliberation, the simplest words, the most worn tags even, 
give out unexpectedly moving over-tones and under-tones. 
Poetry thus objectively wrought may achieve qualities as of 
a timeless heritage. Can one believe that there ever was a 
time when even so slender a song as the Fiddler of Dooney 
was not? Or a fortiori so solemn a hymn as Vexilla Regis? 
In some not unsimilar way Mr Jones takes us back by sheer 
connaturality to a Christian Stimmung as far from the Gothic 
world as from the Baroque, from the Reformation as from 
the Counter-Reform. Nor can his cast of thought be called 
mystical, except in so far as he sees Christianity as the fulfil- 
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ment of all mystery religions. Patristic is perhaps the single 
word which comes nearest to conveying something at once 
sacramental and liturgical, factual and symbolic, vernacular 
and hieratic, a collective attitude of worship both impersonal 
and all-embracing: Stat crux dum volvitur orbis. 

So purely and constantly formal is his approach that his 
signs tend to become what they signify—even where this 
might seem least likely: e.g. such a linguistic tangle as ‘From 
the fora/ to the forests./ Out from gens Romuliim/ into the 
Weal-kin/ dinas-man gone aethwlad/ cives gone wold-men’, 
(described by the author as ‘halting, broken, complicated and 
Babel-like’) breathes the very essence of the Vélkerwander- 
ung in fifth-century Britain. 

This occurs in the third section, AncLe-Lanp. In the 
second, Mippie-Sea anp Lear-Sea, we have already seen 
‘the bacchic Pelasgian’ bartering ‘where Trystan’s sands run 
out to land’s last end’, and ‘under West-light/ the Word 
made stone’. The fourth, Reprirr, extols craftsmanship as 
a way of life and of equivalent worship. Eb Bradshaw, 
Prince’s Stair, asked . . . ‘would he expedite . . would he, for 
once, oil an elbow’, replies: ‘If he leaves it to us/ we’ll fix 
him dandy./ But tell him . . tell the old Jason: / had I the 
job of mortisin’ the beams to which was lashed and roved 
the Fault in all of us, I’d take m’ time and set that aspen 
transom square to the Rootless Tree/ or dash m’ buttons!’ 
(pp. 118-121). 

_ The next section is a saga of London as revealed in the 
rambling reminiscences of the Lady of the Pool, herself an 
amalgam of many figures, from a light woman of the water- 
side to a tutelary figure of London; but primarily a woman, 
a lavender-seller, talking to ‘an ancient mariner’ and telling 
him about London and its traditions and the voyagers she 
had met with and especially of the voyage of the Mary. 
Under this barque, limping into port after enduring all that 
the elements could wreak, ‘hulled seven Times’ . . and 
‘water coming from the right side’, both our Lord and his 
Mother are, if only obscurely, implied (D.J.). 

An unkindly air from Cronos-meer (or from ‘the wasted 
land’?) springs up towards the end of her amazing mono- 
logue (‘’T will soon be on us, cap’n/ . . You’d best be off, 
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skipper/ You’re wrong side the Pillars/ for this tide o’ the 
year’) and it blows through the next section, KEEL, Ram, 
sTAuUROS, a hymn to Holy Cross: ‘the quivering elm on 
which our salvation sways . . Lignum for the life diy holy 
Keel’, It is here ‘the vine-juice skipper . . . berths her to 
schedule’. 

The last two sections bring the cosmic liturgy round full 
circle. We assist at midnight Mass with Arthur’s Gwenhwy- 
far in Masinoc’s Liturcy; and in SHERTHURSDAYE AND 
Venus Day we hear ‘his desiderate cry:/ Srt1o’ and ‘down 
the long history-paths/ in the quiet apses/ where it’s very 
still/ the fracture-sound’. 

Though the author disclaims any plan for his work, it 
would cohere by inner organic unity. But it has a shape and 
St has themes and a theme’: two themes forming but one 
return again and again: cross and calix: ‘the saving wood’ 
and ‘the stemmed cup’. The whole work might be compared 
to a loosely knit rondo in which variations and inversions 
alternate with a constant ritornello: this is none other than 
‘the recalling of him/ daily, at the Stone’. — 

The publication of The Anathemata seems to have sent 
readers back to Jn Parenthesis; this will not help them here. 
Although The Anathemata unsays nothing its author wrote 
twenty years ago, his former book remains what it was: an 
epic of frustration, a plumbing there and then of the depths 
of a particular ‘whole unlovely order’. The same leitmotivs, 
it is true, run through both; but now their sweep is incom- 
mensurably higher and broader: then they threw into darker 
relief one ‘time of our uncharity’ in which heartrendingly 
all befell sy MIsADVENTURE; now they blazon the timeless- 
ness of creative love, flood-lighting questo miro ed angelico 
templo/ Che solo amore e luce ha per confine. 
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History oF THE Popes, Vois. XXXIX and XL: Pius VI (1775-1799). 

By L. Pastor. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; each 40s.) 

With the publication of these two volumes the publishers have completed 
their ambitious task of producing the translation of the whole of Pastor’s 
history of the papacy from the election of Clement V in 1305 to the 
death of Pius VI in 1799. 

The reign of this last pontiff was not only the longest in all these 
centuries; it was also the most tragic, for he died a prisoner in the hands 
of his enemies—the only pope to do so for over a thousand years, When 
as Cardinal Braschi he entered the conclave which was to give a successor 
to Clement XIV, he realised how much the Holy See had suffered from 
the wounds inflicted on it during the reign of that unfortunate pope by 
the Bourbon courts, and when he saw this sad legacy become his he deter- 
mined to do all that lay in his power to curb the widespread evil of 
caesarism. 

The early years of his pontificate were sufficiently peaceful to allow him 
leisure to embark on a number of schemes for the improvement of the 
social services and for the furtherance of education and art. Noteworthy 
amongst these were his plans for the construction of better roads through 
the Papal States and for the draining of the notorious Pontine Marshes, 
a task hitherto regarded as impracticable. Pius, it is true, did not succeed 
to anything like the extent he had hoped, but he actually did manage to 
drain a considerable tract although at a great expenditure of time and 
money. Yet even today, with the combined resources of a united Italy and 
the improvement in engineering skill, it has not been possible to complete 
the draining of the whole district. The extension of the Vatican Library 
and the erection of the new museum to accommodate the many treasures 
of antiquity were other benefactions which shed lustre on his pontificate. 
Pastor however does not hesitate to blame him for ‘a certain vanity in 
launching these schemes by which he wanted to make his pontificate 
famous and to have his name coupled with great deeds’, but admits that 
‘he was also moved by the desire to restore the Holy See, threatened as 
it was, to its former reputation’. 

Another but more serious fault is dealt with in detail by the author, 
namely, the pope’s excessive nepotism. ‘The elevation of his very deserving 
nephew Romoald Onesti to the cardinalate met with criticism only from 
Pius’s enemies, but the wealth, power and dignities which he showered 
on Romoald’s brother Luigi roused considerable ill-feeling. Nevertheless 
the pope continued to load this young man with favours and gifts, gave 
him his own surname of Braschi, secured him the hand of the daughter 
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of a wealthy and noble family, and as a wedding-gift presented the couple 
with ‘a casket containing 10,000 golden doubloons, and in spite of the 
precarious state of the papal finances followed this up with further grants 
of money’. He also rented to Luigi on favourable terms much of the 
reclaimed land in the Pontine Marshes. The huge Palazzo of the duke of 
Braschi, as he was now styled, described by Pastor as ‘a monument to 
nepotism’, was attacked and nearly blown up in 1794 by a hungry mob, 
exasperated by rumours that the pope’s nephew had made a considerable 
amount of money by dishonest speculations in grain. Even if Luigi merited 
all the opprobrious criticisms made against him, ingratitude certainly held 
no place amongst them, for he ever remained deeply attached to his uncle 
and did all that lay in his power to help him in the distress of his last years, 
As for Pius VI, surely the long martyrdom he suffered paid the price of 
his natural weakness for his kindred. 

In an effort to appease the emperor Joseph II, whose mania for inter- 
fering in things ecclesiastical bordered almost on the insane, Pius VI made 
a journey to Vienna, the first undertaken by a pope beyond the Italian 
frontier for nearly five centuries. His act of condescension met, however, 
with scant reward and Joseph continued in his persecution of the clergy 
and religious until his death in 1790. The efforts of his nephew Francis II 
to carry on his repressive policy were arrested by the events consequent on 
the French Revolution. During the early days of this movement Pius VI 
did all he could to assist Louis XVI in his distress, although the French 
crown had long shown itself bitterly opposed to the Holy See, and even 
Louis had let himself be bullied by his government into accepting its anti- 
papal laws. Eventually the pope himself was engulfed in the whirlpool of 
the revolt and his states became a prey to the revolutionary army under 
Buonaparte, whose forces occupied Rome and carried Pius prisoner to 
France, where he died in confinement in the citadel of Valence on August 
29, 1799. For five months his body lay embalmed and coffined but unburied 
in the chapel of that fortress, because the French Directorate forbade its 
being carried back to Rome. At length, in January 1800, Napoleon, who 
had become as First Consul the sole ruler of France, ordered the remains 
to be interred in a vault in the local cemetery with full military honours, 
but forbade any religious ceremony at the graveside and barred all clergy 
from attendance. When however he judged it politic to make a friend of 
the new pope, Pius VII, he allowed the body to be exhumed and trans- 
ferred to its present resting-place in St Peter’s. 

Wa GUMBLEY, 0.P. 


La Pensee Rexicieuse Leon Buoy. Par Marie-Joseph Lory. (Bruges; 
Desclée de Brouwer.) 
Léon Bloy provokes, in his critics and readers, a strong reaction—be it 
one of hostility or admiration. It is therefore almost impossible for any 
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critic to be impartial, and even more impossible for a reviewer to preserve 
absolute equanimity of judgment. M. Lory’s book however is perhaps as 
impartial as any book on Bloy could be: if anything, it is even too im- 
partial. In this comprehensive and well-written work, the author examines 
the factors involved in Bloy’s life of spiritual conflict. He shows how 
Bloy’s real energies in the earlier part of his life were so orientated 
towards prayer and his zeal for God, that he was unable to deal with the 
struggle of earning a livelihood as journalist and Jittérateur. Yet, para- 
doxically enough, his concern with writing and his artist’s temperament 
made him totally unsuited to live the ascetic life under monastic discipline, 
and led to a great deal of the misery in his stormy existence. M. Lory 
virtually condemns Bloy’s theological views and dismisses the greater part 


. of Bloy’s exegesis as ill-informed or even childish. The real value of Bloy’s 


work and thought is to be found elsewhere for, during the latter part of 
his life, his character became transformed by prayer and he emphasised 
the wonder and mystery of the supernatural order. In spite of the extreme 
positions he took up, he had considerable insight into the problems of his 
period and laid his finger on the characteristic sin of the nineteenth 
century, that of avarice and materialism, showing it against spiritual 
values which had become obscured or forgotten. His violent, and some- 
times obscene, abuse was a means of shocking his fellow Catholics out of 
their sloth, and the clergy out of their inaction and indifference. One may 
feel that M. Lory has at times saved Bloy from himself and has minimised 
his worst excesses, but he does give us a clear, well-documented and 
interesting work. A full bibliography, chronology of Bloy’s life, and 
indexes are included, 
M. 


NieTzscHE; ou L’Histoire d’un Egocentrisme Athée. Par J. C. Lannoy. 
(Desclée de Brouwer; Frs. belges 145.) 


For Dr Lannoy’s erudition there can be nothing but praise. He has 
evidently studied Nietzsche’s writings with the greatest attention and has 
examined more of the voluminous literature about Nietzsche than most 
people would care to face. The result is an exact and well-documented 
study of the philosopher’s development and of the succession of his works. 
Where the book is not altogether satisfying is in a very different respect 
from that of scholarship; it is in the author’s attitude to his subject. 
Dr Lannoy’s categories are those of the rigid moralist untempered by 
psychological sympathy; orgeuil and égocentrisme seem to be made the 
whole explanation of Nietzsche. 

That pride and self-centredness were prominent in Nietzsche, especially 
on the surface, is only too obvious, but he would not present the interest 
that he does present if they were all that needed to be said about him. 
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At bottom Nietzsche was very vulnerable indeed; otherwise, whatever the 
physical cause of his disease may have been, he would scarcely have ended 
in the kind of madness that in fact defeated him. His was not the com- - 
placent self-sufficiency of the Hyde Park atheist, nor can his chequered 
relations with Rohde, with Wagner, with Lou Salomé, be interpreted 
except as manifestations of his frustrated need to find someone whom he 
could wholeheartedly admire, From one point of view his whole philo- 
sophy is a gigantic bluff to hide from himself the emptiness of a life 
without God and the solitude of a life without friends who could fully 
understand him. The philosophy is interesting precisely because it is con- 
stantly on the verge of breaking down and because, when it attained its 
. Most strident note, it collapsed finally and for ever. Even in this bluff 
Nietzsche maintains a fundamental intellectual integrity; it was the kind 
of bluff which was necessary to give meaning to life in the universe as 
Nietzsche supposed it to be, and he could not be content with any con- 
ventional substitute for meaningful existence. An adequate appraisal of 
Nietzsche demands more sympathy than Dr Lannoy brings to the task; 
his book can be recommended as a careful study of the facts, but it lacks 
pity. 
D. J. B. Hawkins 


Locic anp LancuacE; Second Series. Edited by A. G. N. Flew. (Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford; 21s.) 


Tuinkinc ano Experience. By H. H. Price. (Hutchinsons University 

Library; 253.) 

From the outside, philosophy, by that I mean the talk of philosophers, 
often appears bewildering. It is rather like arriving late at a party and 
finding our hosts playing a complicated family word-game; we miss all 
the allusions, and it appears to be sheer absurdity. A little attention and 
reflection can show us that the game has a pattern and if we follow closely 
we shall soon be able to form a plausible hypothesis as to what it is all 
about. The difficulty about the complication of language and long-winded- 
ness of philosophers is not really serious, because philosophy, like every 
other human activity, has the right to its own conventions, its own tech- 
nical language. Further, philosophers, like lawyers, have to be long-winded 
for their task is to discriminate between all the fine shades of meaning 
latent in our ordinary use of terms and to indicate the assumptions which 
underlie our normal attitudes; to do this, with clarity and accuracy, an 
immense amount of analysis and restatement is necessary. Nor is philo- 
sophy just a game, for it is seriously concerned with the truth or falsity, 
the importance or triviality, of any and every statement. 

Both the works reviewed have their characteristic difficulty, but both 
of them are of great interest. The second series on ‘Logic and Language’ 
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maintains the standards of the first. The essays, for the most part, deal with 
problems which, it is contended, arise from verbal muddles. Examples 
of this are Dr Wills’ discussion of Hume’s difficulties in terms of an 
ambiguity in the use of the word ‘future’, and Professor Austin’s distinc- 
tion between the questions ‘How do I know that Tom is happy?’ and 
‘How do I introspect Tom’s feelings?’ The essay by Dr Waismann is of 
fundamental importance by reason of his clear exposition of the distinction 
between statements of different orders, The essays as a whole illustrate 
the contribution that the linguistic movement has made in blowing away 
transcendental fog, and the growing concern of its exponents with tradi- 
tional problems, while the tone of the essays is very different from the 
narrow dogmatism of the early Vienna school. 

Professor Price’s full-dress discussion of what we mean by sign and 
symbol, image and concept, is, as one would expect, clear, reasonable and 
laborious. Like his volume on ‘Perception’ it is a book that all philosophers 
will have to take seriously, but the issues it raises are too technical for 
more than a general recognition in this journal, 

Ian o.P. 


St Prosper oF Aquitaine: THE or Aut Nations. Translated by 
P. Deletter, s.3. 


Sr AucusTine: SERMONS For CurisTMas anp EpipHany. Translated by 
T. C. Lawler. 
Ancient Christian Writers series, XIV and XV (Longmans; 26s. each.) 


The Call of All Nations is a treatise on the mysteries of election and 
grace by a disciple of St Augustine’s who was involved in controversy 
with the Semi-Pelagians. St Prosper follows his master even in the way he 
works out his theme in terms of sacred history. The calling of Israel 
alone among all nations is an example, or perhaps a type, of God’s 
choosing of the elect out of the mass of all mankind. The bringing in of 
the Gentiles under the New Testament dispensation shows that Christ is 
the Saviour of all men, and that ‘God will have all men to be saved’ 
(1 Tim. 2, 4). Election of some, and salvation for all—that is the prob- 
lem which the author confesses, with the apostle, cannot be fathomed. 
His treatise in fact is the statement of a mystery, not the solution of a 
problem. 

The translator, however, in his introduction and notes gives the impres- 
sion that for him the matters treated of are like a quadratic equation, 
which Augustine had set, under provocation from Pelagius, and which 
Prosper did something—not much—to solve. ‘Augustine stated free-will 
and grace without attempting to reconcile the two as in later times 
theology would do’ (p. 4). And how has theology done so? ‘All men 
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receive sufficient graces to be saved if they wish to be saved’ (p. 19). But 
it was owing to Prosper’s ‘inability to free himself from the influence of 
the Augustinian predestination or election doctrine’ (p. 17), that he failed 
to achieve this neat solution, That St Augustine culled his ‘theory’ of pre- 
destination and election from the writings of the apostle, the reader is left 
to his own researches to discover. 

The offer, and refusal, and withholding of grace are spoken of as if 
they were gestures as obvious and finite as the offer, refusal and withholding 
of a second helping of something to eat. 

The quality of the translation somewhat makes up for these failings. 
On the whole it reads very smoothly, at times perhaps a little pedantic, 
but at least it is genuine English and not that mongrel monster to which 
Latin writings are all too often thrown. 

St Augustine’s sermons on the other hand are endowed with a good 
general introduction and helpful notes, but the translation is singularly 
ill-favoured. ‘Wherefores’ and ‘whereases’ and ‘with-respect-ofs’ are almost 
as plentiful as in an Act of Parliament. The patriarchs did not simply have 
several wives each, they had ‘a plurality of wives’. The heading of a section 
informs us that, ‘Adstractly the Church is both virgin and mother’. Granted 
the translator’s plea that the subtleties of Augustine’s Latin style and his 
play on words defy translation, this is no excuse for being unfair to the 
English language as well as to Augustine’s rhetoric. The translation of 
sermons or speeches calls for as much boldness and imagination as the trans- 
lation of poetry into verse; to be successful the translator must put some- 
thing of his own style into the work. Here he has modestly, but not alto- 
gether wisely, refrained from doing so. 

Nonetheless it is a useful book to read, for preachers as much as anyone. 
It illustrates for example Augustine’s technique of having an armoury of 
favourite texts, and a few clear themes, and ringing the changes on them 
over and over again. Thus the single Epiphany theme, in six sermons, is 
the union of Jews and Gentiles in Christ the cornerstone, ‘who has made 
both one’. This is the secret perhaps of how Augustine managed to preach 
those 1,535 sermons which the introduction assigns to him, the secret 


indeed of any effective preaching. 
E.H. 


Sr Peter Curysotocus: Selected Sermons; 
Sr Vaterian: Homilies; Translated by George E. Ganss, s.j. (Fathers 
of the Church, Inc.) 
The translation of the sermons of the Fathers, in which they addressed 
not the learned, but the ordinary Christians of their day, is quite the most 
valuable work which can be done by a series such as this. Those who have 
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the inclination or the capacity to study patristic doctrine as presented in 
theological and controversial treatises, are likely to have sufficient Latin 
to be able to consult at least the Western Fathers in the original. But this 
is not the case with the far greater number of people who could enjoy 
and profit from the reading of patristic sermons. Such a volume as this 
can be a pedagogue to lead Catholics back to an appreciation of the Scrip- 
tures; it can enable those (surely the majority) for whom the technical, 
arid, catechism statements of doctrine mean very little, to take in and 
savour the same doctrine put in language more biblical, more vivid, and 
more humane. Perhaps—who knows?'—even the manualists and com- 
pilers of catechisms themselves may be induced by such publications 
gradually to water their deserts with a little more heavenly dew. Finally, 
in this and kindred volumes both priests and people have a standing 
reminder of what a sermon can and should be. 

The translation is competent but uninspired, and it would read rather 
more smoothly if only it had not been so closely tied to the Latin build-up 
of the sentences, which gives the English an uncongenial rigidity. 

E 


INDUSTRIALISM AND THE Popes. By Mary Lois Eberdt, c.H.m., and 
Gerald Schnepp, s.m. (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York; $3.50.) 


In Catholic social teaching the principle of subsidiary function applied 
to industry has meant the elaboration of the idea of the vocational group. 
This central point in the Christian programme of industrial reform was 
set forth in detail by Pope Pius XI in the encyclical Quadragesimo anno, 
and has been taken up widely in the U.S.A. under the name of the Industry 
Council Plan. A number of Trade Union and business leaders there have 
gone on record as supporting this idea, as have various organisations con- 
cerned with industrial peace. An Industry Council is a public body, com- 
posed of elected representatives of management and labour. Guided, but 
not dictated to, by government officials who are attached to it, it has power 
to fix wages, hours, working conditions, and prices for the industry con- 
cerned—and even, along with similar bodies from other industries, to 
regulate to some degree the entire economy of the nation. 

It was a happy thought of Brother Schnepp and Sister Eberdt, both of 
them active in the field of social thought and work, to assemble all the 
papal texts which bear on Industry Councils, as well as on other social 
principles which refer indirectly to them. There is a minimum of com- 
mentary, just sufficient to link the exhaustive collection of texts, This is a 
job well done, and for some time to come will no doubt be the definitive 
collection of such material, 


j.F. 
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Fatuer Tompxins oF Nova Scotia. By George Boyle. (P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, New York; $3.) 


All who have at heart the cause of adult education and of a vital 
Christianity which brings the works of mercy to the modern scene in a 
way our times demand, should read this book. Fr Tompkins is one of that 
growing band of priests and laymen who believe, with the late Archbishop 
McNeil of Toronto, that ‘.. . we labour under a restriction of the meaning 
of the word Charity in the minds of our people. They take it to apply 
to remedial measures only, such as a hospital, poor relief, an orphanage, 
etc. They do not think of it as applying to preventive measures, such as 
education, technical efficiency, promotion of sound family life, etc.’ 

Fr Tompkins was not only vice-president of St Francis Xavier’s, Antig- 
onish, but a parish priest who, by gentle encouragement and the right 
word in the right place at the right time, was able to persuade fishermen, 
farmers, miners, to co-operate in improving their lot by their own united 
efforts, He gave them the necessary training by providing them with 
good, sound, practical literature, by teaching that the works of mercy 
in our time include such things as self-help building groups, co-operative 
social action, the study of real conditions as well as doctrine. Thus he was 
able to see the simple and depressed (both economically and spiritually) 
fishermen of his parish of Dover successfully combating the great imper- 
sonal forces of capitalism, He was one of those who helped to make St 
Francis Xavier’s into a university with its roots in the land and among the 
common people of the towns and villages, a centre of education and 
inspiration for all and not only for those who took courses within its walls. 

France has its Economie et Humanisme movement, Canada its Anti- 
gonish with its fine harvest of co-operative reform. Is it not time the 
Catholics of England proved that they too are able to show visibly that 
the Church in our own country is able to bring forth treasures new as 
well as old? RecinaLD TREVETT 


BroTHER Poramian: Epucator anp Scientist. By W. J. Battersby, 
Ph.D. (Burns Oates; 153s.) 


When Brother Potamian of the Congregation of Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools, better known in England as the De La Salle Brothers, died 
in America in 1917, an American Dominican published an article on him, 
describing him as ‘an ideal educator and scientist’, This was but one of 
many laudatory articles, and now Dr Battersby, of the same Congregation, 
has paid further tribute in his biography of the Irish boy who came to 
exercise a great influence in English and American Catholic education 
during the last century. 

The parents of Michael Francis O’Reilly emigrated to America from 
Ireland at the time of the potato famine when the future Brother Potamian 
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was a baby. This was the first of his many transatlantic voyages. It was in 
1870, just after the Education Act had been passed, that Brother Potamian 
came to England to consolidate the work of his Congregation in providing 
educational facilities for Catholics of the new middle classes. He brought 
to this work his youthful zeal, a great gift for teaching and an enthusiastic 
interest in contemporary science. The account of his work is narrated 
against the background of the development of Catholic education, which 
was not always smooth and untroubled. It is an account, too, of the develop- 
ment of his Congregation’s growth and increasing influence in Catholic 
education. Dr Battersby is already well-known through his definitive 
three-volume study of St John Baptist de la Salle’s life and writings, and 
here he writes with piety of a worthy follower and spiritual son of that 
great educator. Kieran Mutvey, 


Tue Oricin AND DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
By J. G. Davies. (S.C.M. Press; 218.) 


In the best French sense of the term this is a work of ‘high vulgarisation’. 
In 138 pages it deals in turn with the geographical and historical back- 
ground, with the developments of the basilica types of church, with the 
evolution of the central type of architecture, with the furnishing and 
annexes to the church buildings and with the geographical distribution of 
the chief remains, There is an admirable bibliography, a useful glossary 
and fifteen carefully chosen plates. The results of recent research are sum- 
marised concisely and fairly. It is admirably suited to be a first introduc- 
tion to Christian archaeology and it is to be hoped that it will be purchased 
and used widely. 

Some suggestions may be made for the second edition. The first section 
should be either much enlarged or else omitted. If only eleven pages are 
devoted to the historical and geographical background to early Christian 
architecture it is inevitable that they should contain a number of barely 
tenable generalisations. Perhaps the most untenable of these is the assertion 
that between 441 and the coming of St Augustine Celtic Christianity was 
‘the rallying point of European intellectual life’. But the statements 
that Ascum was christianised in the sixth century at the instigation of 
Theodora and that the indigenous Berber population of North Africa was 
hardly touched by Christianity would be difficult to maintain. The par- 
ticular character of Syrian Christianity certainly demands a fuller treat- 
ment. The chaper on church furnishings might well be enlarged and made 
more tentative and the varying uses of such terms as ‘thrones’ might be 
listed. If a section were added on the traditional uses of inscriptions in 
churches it would have real value for the student. But these are trifling 
criticisms when compared to the extent of Mr Davies’ achievement. 
GervasE MATHEW, 0.P. 
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Pan-Stavism: Irs History Ipgotocy. By Hans Kohn. (Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press.) 


Many of us were shocked two years ago by the confession of Professor 
Hugh Seton-Watson (East European Revolution. Introduction) that at the 
time he wrote his earlier book on Eastern Europe he was completely 
ignorant of Soviet theory and practice and the ideological structure of 
Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. The naive manner in which he explained 
how much better he understood East European development after remedy- 
ing this ignorance confirmed a growing suspicion: that the British view 
of Eastern Europe and the history of the Austrian Empire has been formed 
by short-sighted propagandists. And it is clearly an urgent matter at 
present for public opinion to be informed about Eastern Europe by scholars 
endowed with vision and conscious of their responsibility. 

Such a scholar is Professor Hans Kohn, who is already well-known for 
his penetrating studies of nationalism. Furthermore, he is particularly well 
equipped for writing the history of Pan-Slavism, having endured a good 
deal of that history in his own person. He divides his book into three 
sections: Pan-Slavism and the West, 1815-60; Pan-Slavism and Russian 
Messianism, 1860-1905; Pan-Slavism and the World Wars, 1905-1950. 
In each of these sections he displays the same mastery of his material, so 
that even those who are looking for light on contemporary events are 
recommended to study the earlier parts of the book first; only then can 
the force of his conclusions be appreciated. In every respect Professor 
Kohn’s book fulfils the aim of the series to which it belongs (Notre Dame 
International Studies) by placing a responsible and informed study within 
the reach of the general reader. 

D. 


An IntRopuction To THE Stupy oF Brake. By Max Plowman. 

(Gollancz; 12s. 6d.) 

The re-issue of this introduction to Blake by Max Plowman, ‘a pioneer 
in the Blake renaissance of twenty-five years ago’, is somewhat diminished 
by the passage of these years, It is in many ways what a pioneer study must 
always be—fresh, enthusiastic, not only over-simplified and almost inarticu- 
late in the effort to convey the delight of personal discovery of a poet, but 
also over-written. It is not a definitive book. Its claims are only as an intro- 
duction and it succeeds in being a lively and pleasant one. 

M.E.R. 


